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The Realities of Modern Science 


By JOHN MILLS 


Research Laboratories, Western Electric Compsny 


The specialization of modern science, and its traditional division 
into compartments labeled ‘‘ Physics,” “Chemistry,” ‘“ Astronomy,” 
ete., have inevitably tended to obscure its rea/ities : students and teachers 
alike have failed to see the basic principles underlying all scientific 


ker wledve. 


MILLS’ REALITIES OF MODERN SCIENCE helps to over- 


come this difficulty in the following ways: 


|. It returns to the old Greek conception of ‘‘ natural philosophy” 


asa unified understanding of the physical principles which 


govern the universe. 


2. It abandons the intensive presentation of science vertically, as 
it were, by subjects, and substitutes therefor a well-propor 


tioned cross-section of the entire field. 


3. It accomplishes for the teacher, the college student, and the 
general reader what ‘“ general science” is trying to do for the 


high school pupil 


4 It presents in simple terms the essential facts regarding the 


molecule and the electron. 


5. It discourages intellectual sluggishness by convincing the aver- 
age reader that the new and fundamental contributions of the 
last deeade or two to the understanding of the composition o 
matter not only supplement, but supplant, all previous inves 


tigations and theories. 
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MAKE YOUR PUPIL’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
ENGLISH HELP HII IN HIS 
STUDY OF LATIN 


When a pupil begins the study of Latin he finds it exceedingly 
confusing. It is generally the first foreign language which he takes up 
and it seems wholly unrelated to anything he has ever done before. 
He feels at sea. 


Under these circumstances it would seem that the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of English should be constantly used in order to give him all the 
help possible. Why not follow, in the study of Latin, the widely ac- 
cepted pedagogica! principle of going from the known to the unknown ? 


This has at last been done in a new book, Place’s Beginning 





Latin. Here the relation of Latin to English is emphasized from start 
to finish. English grammar is made introductory to each point of 
Latin syntax. Each lesson vocabulary gives an important place to 
English derivatives. In the earlier chapters Latin words related to 
familiar English words are chosen, thus diminishing vocabulary diffi- 
culties while the pupil masters the inflections. Changes in the form of 
Latin words when taken into English are explained and applied by fre- 


quent laboratory exercises. 


Place’s Beginning Latin gives the study a freshness, vitality 
and utility which it never had before 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 
416 Pages 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 
Professer of Latin, Syracuse University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Volume X 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


‘“‘The Future of 
California.’’ 


THI 


Agricultural 


topie assigned was 
Edueation in 
national of agricultural 


Sinee a system 


dueation in colleges was created by an act 
’ Congress in 1862, and a national system 
secondary schools in 1916—one the out- 


wth of the other—it seems best to drop 


qualifying phrase ‘‘in California.’’ 


Doubtless, each state will have some local 
ints which it is not the 
Having rid myself of that much 


+i? » ¢ 


purpose to 


seems wise to dispense with 
One ean discuss with any 
The 


degree of certainty only the past. 


topic I have set myself to diseuss may be 
phrased as follows: ‘‘Some Observations 

Agricultural Education During the 
Past as Bearing upon its Possible Fu- 
ur 


once that I am seriously 


indicapped in undertaking to diseuss the 


I recognize at 


iwhing of agriculture in secondary 


schools. I have had no experience in teach- 
the 


except 


girls between ages of 


and e] 


and one girl. I] 


ng boys and 


fourteen ghteen, one boy 
would not care to strike 


We will 


all agree, | am sure, that age is an impor- 


n average from that experience. 


element in education. Boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and 


ghteen are different physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually from young men 
and women between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five. A man of twenty-one, if 
mentally normal, who has never passed be- 

md the grammar school is a very differ- 
ent person, even intellectually, than is a 
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grammar school boy of fourteen, no matter 
how bright he may be. Age is a particu 
larly important factor where training is to 
be given a vocational bias. 

For the most part, all I can hope t 
to relate certain experiences in teaching 
agriculture in colleges which may have a 
possible bearing on the introduction of 
the same subject into secondary schools, 
permitting you to make such application 
of them as the facts seem to warrant. It 


should be recognized that it required 


twenty-five years of endeavor to make even 
a beginning in the teaching of agriculture 
Doubtless, many trials will be 


ids of 


teaching agriculture in secondary schools 


in colleges. 
made before the most feasible meth 
Least of all should 
one get in the attitude of mind 
feels it defend or 
any particular method. 


are discovered. any 
where he 
necessary to condemn 
If there ever was 
a subject on which open mindedness should 
be displayed, it is on this one of teaching 
agriculture in secondary schools. I have 
had the privilege of knowing the members, 
or at least some of the members, of forty 
They 


me not to be dogmatic on the subject ot 


two university classes. have taught 
education. 

Perhaps the most important lesson which 
I have learned is that there is no best edu- 
either as to 


cation, subject-matter or 


method of presentation. Many years ago, 
I was expressing to one of the leading agri- 
cultural educators my firm conviction that 
the 


schools would, as a system of education, 


establishment of agricukural high 


be unwise. Agriculture should be taught 


in secondary schools, just as mathematics, 
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physics, language and history are taught, 
without too much emphasis upon the voea- 
tional aspect of the subject. I contended I 
would not have an agricultural high school 
any more than one would advocate a mathe- 
matical or historical high school. 

7a 
one- group of people who believe in special 
there is 


replied the listener, ‘*there is 


high schools, and 


another group who believe in agriculture 


agricultural 
in high schools. I believe in both.’’ 
Without any regard to the particular 
point at issue, he struck the keynote of 
We 
educational advantages by increasing the 
The number of 


progress in education. enrich our 
variety of opportunities. 
people touched by educational processes is 
thereby increased. 

Let me draw an illustration from the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
California. The offers graduate 
courses of one or three years beyond the 


college 


It may be one year or 
It offers the usual 


bachelor’s degree. 
it may be three years. 
four-year course with some eighteen dif- 
ferent major groups for the bachelor’s de- 
gree. At the University Farm School, 
there are two- or three-year courses for 
those who are of college age but do not have 
the requirements for admission to college 
or prefer the particular character of train- 
ing offered in these courses. Short courses 
are given which range from one to six 
weeks. Summer session work of six weeks 
is still different in method and subject- 
matter, because both the need and the stu- 
dents are different. 
courses in large numbers are completed 
each year. Lectures are delivered in all 
parts of the state on a great variety of 
technical subjects before a great variety of 
Boys’ clubs are conducted 


Correspondence 


mature péople. 
both in secondary and grammar schools. 
Upwards of a million bulletins and cireu- 


lars are mailed each year. Individual an- 
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swers, both verbal and written, are given 
to technical questions both by farm ad- 
instructors as well 
Over a 


visers or non-resident 
as by our resident instructors. 
hundred thousand letters are written by 
members of our staff. Yet there is a con- 
stant demand on us to increase the variety 
of the instruction, both as to the subject- 
matter and method of presentation. The 
demand is limited only by our resources. 
The number of people we reach increases 
every time we add some new form of in- 
struction. In passing, it may be added that 
educators need to guard against building 
up a restricted clientele beyond which they 
never penetrate, unconscious that beyond 
them lies a much larger group whose hu- 
man needs are not being satisfied. 

It is not proper to say that any one of 
the courses of study or educational en- 
deavor as practised by the college of agri- 
eulture is better than any other. The at 
tempt, at least, is to make each the best for 
the persons for whom it is intended. If the 
possible forms of education are as numer 
ous as the individuals to be taught, how 
then shall the methods to be employed be 
determined? Largely by the pressure of 
demand and the relative cost of meeting 
the demand. Obviously, in a democracy, 
the plan must be to give efficient instruc 
tion to the largest number of persons con- 
For 
example, boys’ club work is not a better 
form of instruction than graduate work, 
but it is my belief that the money ex 
pended by the college of agriculture on 
boys’ elubs brings greater pedagogical and 
vocational results than any other equal 
expenditure of money by the college. It 
is, of course, hazardous to undertake to 
piace a money value upon education. Wh 
can put a money value on the education of 
a Lincoln, a Huxley or a Wilson? When 
Stanford educated Hoover, it paid for thé 


sistent with the resources available. 
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education of all its students for a hundred 
years. Nevertheless, I venture to say that 
if the college of agriculture obtains as 
much money for all the money it expends 
as that expended on boys’ clubs, it would, 
judged by results, be ten times as efficient 
as it is at present. 

What I have said of the College of Agri- 
ulture of the University of California ap- 
piles in greater or less degree to all the 
agricultural colleges in the United States. 
How far this same complexity of endeavor 
will obtain in secondary schools is one of 
the questions raised by the past experiences 
of agricultural colleges. It is one to which 
those charged with the responsibility can 
well give special attention. Here the ques- 
tion of relative demand and cost will 
enter. For example, the principal of a cer- 
tain high school which has a considerable 
number of students studying agriculture 
estimates that the type of Smith-Hughes 
agriculture where the pupil spends only 
one half his time, or 180 minutes per day, 
in the school and the other 180 minutes on 
his home project would not satisfy the re- 
quirements of more than fifteen per cent. 
of the pupils who desire to study agricul- 
ture in that particular school, and what is 
probably equally to the point, would not 
satisfy more than fifteen per cent. of the 
patrons of that school. One can not, of 
course, strike am average from one in- 
stance, but I think from the experience 
of the colleges, some range, more or less 
considerable, must be allowed in the 
opportunities to study agriculture in the 
secondary schools if the needs of the pupils 
and the demands of the parents are to be 
met. This is probably more important in 
the secondary schools than in the colleges, 
because when one goes away to school, he 
can choose his college, but his high school 
is chosen for him. He must take what is 
offered or go without. 
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Perhaps this is Just as good as any to dis 
cuss a detail which interests me very much 
but which, from lack of any experience, | 
am confessedly disqualified to speak. Il 
wish it to be understood that it is not of the 
present, but of the probable future that I 
speak. I am not concerned with the pres 
ent federal law or what the rule of the 
state board of education may be. I am 
assuming that if either is found in the fu 
ture to be unsuited to the public welfare, 
changes will readily follow. There are 
360 minutes in a school day. What is 
finally to be the disposition of those 360 
minutes. for students that are studying 
agriculture? Obviously, there are several 
ways that the time might be subdivided. I 
shall mention four: 

1. One hundred and eighty minutes of 
academic subjects at the school and 180 
minutes of Smith-Hughes projects away 
from school. 

2. Two hundred and seventy minutes on 
academic subjects and 180 minutes on 
Smith-Hughes projects away from the 
school. Thus, 90 minutes would be beyond 
school hours. 

3. Two hundred and seventy minutes 
on academic subjects at the school, 90 min 
utes on standard agriculture at the school, 
and 90 minutes on Smith-Hughes projects 
outside the school. 

4. Two hundred and seventy minutes 
on academic subjects, 90 minutes on stand 
ard agriculture at the school, either with 
or without boys’ clubs on home farms on 
much the same basis as other boys play 
football. 

It will probably be found that many 
schools will have a demand for all these 
variants, either by different pupils or by 
the same pupil in different years. For ex- 
ample, it is not unlikely the same pupil 
will one year desire no. 2 and the next no. 
4 or some other combination. 
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observations 





I will hazard a few 


which | wish to be accepted as more or less 


now 


In general, high schools will 
the 


speculative. 
get the 
present 
offer more than two years of agricultural 
One year well taught, whether 


most satisfactory results at 


time if they do not attempt to 


instruction. 
Smith-Hughes or standard 
ture, will be found better than two years 
indifferently taught. It is doubtful whether 
the existing subject-matter warrants more 


it is agricul- 


than two years of the instruction in high 
schools. Pupils are not generally voca- 
tionally minded during the first two years 
of high school. One eighth of the time of 
the high school course is sufficient to vive 
to agricultural or other vocational study. 
Other training 
should be reserved for the last two years of 
high school and, for the years beyond the 
In general, the aim 


things equal, vocational 


high school period. 
should be to continue the education of all 
men and women to the age of majority, or 
else the age of majority should be changed. 
that 
eighteen years of age 
from a high school, there is still three years 
The empha- 


students are generally 


when they graduate 


Assuming 


until they reach twenty-one. 
sis on vocational training should be put in 
these years, whether the student is trained 
in a university, a junior college, or some 
special training school such as the Univer- 
sity Farm School at Dais. 

The experience of the University Farm 
School ean be studied with profit by those 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
developing agriculture in secondary schools. 
When, a little more than ten years ago, the 
University Farm School was opened, stu- 
dents of high-school age were admitted. 
Apparently, it was thought to be some sort 
of a secondary school, although it was not 
the intention to prepare students to enter 
the university. At the end of three or 
four years, it became evident to those who 
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were nearest to the situation that it was not 
a satisfactory place for students of high- 
school age. Without making any commo- 
tion about it, therefore, it was quietly an 
nounced that the University Farm Schoo! 
was created to meet the needs of those who 
had reached without 


had the requirements for admission to co 


college age having 


lege. To be admitted, students must be 
eighteen years of age or have already been 
graduated from a high school. The 


briefly stated 


rea 
sons for this action may be 
as follows: 

1. It was believed that students of high 
school age should sleep at home. 

2. It was not good public policy for stu 
dents to go away to school until they had 
exhausted the offered by 


their local community. 


opportunities 


3. Students are generally more voca 
tionally minded at eighteen than at four 


teen. 

4. It was desirable that a student should 
be twenty-one years of age when he finished 
his voeational training in agriculture. A 
boy or girl at eighteen may find employ 
ment as clerk or stenographer or perhaps 
as a mechanic, although of this I am not 
so certain. A young man who graduates 


from the University Farm School, how 


ever, generally desires either to engage in 
farming on his own account or to become a 
foreman or manager of a farm for some one 
else. In other words, he wishes to engage 
in farming, at least eventually, on some 
other basis than a common farm 
It is fairly obvious that he is in a better 
position to do so at twenty-one than at 
eighteen, even if he had not had any tech 
nical training. If the University Farm 
School undertook to turn out trained boys 
at eighteen instead of trained men at 
twenty-one or twenty-two, it would have 
them on its hands, so to speak. 

Behind this program was the idea that 


laborer. 
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there were many boys, often estimated at 
90 to 95 per cent. of all boys, who did not 
have at eighteen years of age the require- 


ments for entrance to college. 


It was as- 
sumed that there are three thousand young 
men who become each year eighteen years 
They will eventually become farm 

ers in California if farming just remains 
future 
This 
farms 


stationary in this state unless the 
from somewhere else. 


of the 1,450 
which have been added to the state annually 


farmers come 


takes no account new 


during the past sixty years. It was thought 
these beginners should study agri 

culture and some of them might desire to 
do so. 
We 


experience during the past seven years. I 


have learned some things through 


am convineed that we never would have 


learned them in any other way. It is ex- 
perience which should be useful in devel- 
ping secondary edueation in agriculture. 
We have learned that the number of per- 
sons who desire to study agriculture is not 
related to the number of farms. The num- 
ber of such persons is related to the popu- 
lation. It is a human and not an agricul- 
tural problem. More students, therefore, 


come to the University Farm School from 


Los Angeles, San Francisco and San Diego 
Yolo 


There is no evidence that they come to 


than from and Imperial counties. 
Davis because they live in cities, but that 
a certain percentage of all the people, with- 
out regard to environment, feel the urge 
toward the land. 

The next thing we learned was that the 
number of persons with no high-school 
training who desire to study agriculture at 
the university farm is comparatively small. 
These were young men whom seven years 
ago we set out to reach. We have in large 
measure failed. 
students who entered the University Farm 


School in September, 1915, for the first 


Thus, for example, of the 
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time, 100 
had had 


there were only 19 who had not 


were high-school graduates, 40 


some high-school training, while 


passed bi 


yond the grammar grades. Assuming this 


to be a fair illustration of the general con 


dition, as it probably is, only one person 


in eight comes to us without some high 


school training. I will not weary you with 
the details of both our public and gumshoe 
methods of finding these men. 

extent of 


We are 


dence Is never 


go to quite the denyins 


istence. aware that 


final. But it an experi 


ence that we confess leaves us a bit b 


is to be hoped the high schools 


wildered. It 


will be more successful in finding them 
than we have been. 
The lost souls of the state ars 
men and women who no longer go 1 
but have not reached the 


While they are in 
recorded 


one, school, they ar 


and teachers are interested 


in them, supposedly looking after their in 


terests. As soon as they become voters 


they are again of record. The politicians 


are interested in them. But there has in 


the past been no ageney, good, bad or in- 
different, during their period of oblivion, 
with the possible exeeption of the church, 


had 


Would it not be a fine thing if every 


that any responsibility concerning 


them. 
superintendent required to 


county wer 


register these men and women and each year 
send them a letter which might read some 
thing like this: 


My dear John Jones or My dear Sarah Smith: 
The 


alive. 


California knows that you are 
It wants to do help 


Doubtless, you have felt an ambition to de 


state of 
whatever it can to 
you. 
If you desire to 
able to 


velop along some particular line 
confidence, I 


pointing out the 


take me into your may be 


be of assistance in methods by 
which you may some day reach your goal. It will 
help me in replying if you will fill out the enclosed 


blank 
training. 


concerning your previous experience and 
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I am, with kind regards, 
Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL SEPARDSON, 
County Superintendent of Schools 
to some observations which 


[ come now 
have led me to conclusions which may 
seem to you a bit radical. Although my 
experiences cover many years, I still have 


for the idea the enthusiasm of a recent con 


vert. -Observations on university students 


may not apply with equal force to those in 


have often wished I 
did. I 


them to be even more important there, be- 


secondary schools. l 


knew whether they would expect 
has oe- 
of the 


cases to which reference will be made must 


seleetion of students 


Cause less 


eurred. It would seem that many 
have been weeded out before they reach the 
university. Briefly stated, my observation 
and my contention are that there is much 
less variation in actual mentality or gray 


matter of different students than is gener- 


ally supposed. In many eases, possibly 
and even probably in the majority of 
eases, where a student shows indifference 


or apparent inability to study, it is due 
defect 
been suspected by himself, his parents or 


to some physical which has not 


his teachers. A concrete example will il- 


lustrate. As is customary, a young man 
who had failed in eollege came into the 
office to seek reinstatement. I said: 

We must first discover why you failed. If the 


cause of your failure can not be found, and the 
difficulty removed, it will not help you to be re 
You will simply fail again. Usually, 
three 
first, they may be earning money to pay 


instated. 
the students fail from one of general 
causes : 
their expenses and do not have sufficient time left 
for their studies; second, they may have some bad 
habits third, 
they may have some physical defect which inhibits 
their What is the 
your You have not been carousing, have 


and are neglecting their studies; 


mental processes. trouble in 
case? 
you? 

No, I am just dumb. That is all that ails me. 
I am just dumb 


Yes that is what most people, even many teach- 
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think. 
there is not a great deal of difference in the gray 


ers, The probabilities are, however, that 


matter possessed by different people. Frequently 
it is found that students have some physical de 
fect which prevents proper application. It is not 
a lack of 


defective eyesight. 


gray matter. Sometimes it is due to 


Many people accused of not 
eing able to think straight merely can not see 
straight It 


nection with the teeth. It 


may be due to pus pockets in con 
may be defective hear 
ing. It may be due to tonsils It may be due to 


adenoids, 


Oh, I have adenoids, all right. The doctor told 
me so, 
Go and have them removed They roba 


explain your trouble 


This young man immediately sat up 
You could 
It was the first ray of hope he had 
had 


had been his 


straighter. almost see him ex 
pand. 
always been 


received in years. He 


considered dumb. It normal 


throughout the publie schools. 


condition 
Everybody considered him just naturally 


dumb. He had come to look upon himself 
as hopelessly inferior in mental processes 
to his companions. My remark, while ur 
intentional, gave him new hope and a new 
lease on life. 

It may be of interest here to note the r 
sults of the Department of Health in tl 
Oakland schools during a period of seven 
years. According to a report published by 
the California State Board of Health, di 
fects were found in sixty-five per cent. of 
the pupils. The relative occurrence of th 
different of defects 


found showing defects are indicated by th 


types among thos 


following: 


Teeth . ; cgi awk 39 
a oe ee 18 
Tonsils and adenoids 18 
Hearing iotigine ea Madi dies oii ha 5 


If these observations have any applica 
tion to pupils of grammar- and high-school 
age, it must follow that such cases can not 
be remedied by modifying courses of study 
to make them more interesting or more 
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practical or vocational in aspect. Farm 
arithmetic will not correct vision. Farm 
English will not remove adenoids. Farm 
science will not destroy pus pockets. Do not 
misunderstand me. I am in entire sym- 
pathy and aceord with drawing concrete 
lustrations of principles to be taught from 
the students’ environment and personal 
knowledge as well as the proper motivation 
f all the work. I believe such a procedure 
be pedagogically correct, particularly so 
with students of grammar-school and high- 
school age. I believe in high-school instrue 
on we should proceed from the known to 
unknown, from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the concrete to the abstract. | 
lieve in it because it is a better method. 
The motive is very different from teaching 
some kind of mathematics or science or lan- 
guage because certain students can not or 
will not study the customary kind. If 
courses of study are devised primarily for 
the purpose of catching, so to speak, men- 
tal cripples, these courses will be shunned 
by the mentally alert. 

The experience of agricultural colleges 
is illuminating. They never had any 
standing in the educational world until 
their courses of study were as exacting as 
other courses in the university. As is 
known to all persons, ‘‘Cow College’’ was 
the familiar nickname of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of California 
for many years. Some years ago, it was 
suggested that it was a very undignified 
expression and that I should do something 
I intimated that I 
rather liked the phrase. 


to have it obliterated. 
Any way, the 
people in California did not object to Bull 
Moose and I did not see why they should 
object to Cow College. Curiously enough, 
this term is never used now, except histor- 
ically. The reason is very simple. The 
course of study has become so exacting 
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that a degree from the college 1s nsidt re d 


an asset. 


It is queer what notions some peopl 
have concerning farming. 1 ephone 
rang a few Sundays ago. A _ gentlemar 


said he was a colonel in the American army 
just back from Siberia and could he mi 
When he arrived, | 


said he wished to join a group of men i 


over right away. 


; 


his command in homesteading land 


California. He wished to be informed 
where the best land for homesteading could 
be obtained. It was explained to him that 
homesteading land in any part of tl 
United States, while still theors tically pos 
sible, was no longer feasible. It was found 
almost impossible to get him to grasp 


idea. In order to lead him out of this ap 
parent obsession, was explained to him 
that in 1910 the average farm in California 
required an investment of $18,000, includ 
ing equipment and livestock ; that the aver- 
age farm-owning farmer in California in 
1910 possessed a farm valued at $12,000, 


} 


earrying a mortgage of $3,000, leaving his 
equity $9,000. An attempt was then made 
to explain the land settlement 
Just to make the matter concrete, it was ex 
plained how a man with $5,000 actually 
spent his money when he went into a land 
‘Why,’ he exclaimed, 


‘should a man with $5,000 farm If a 


settlement colony. 
man had $5,000, he would go into busi 
ness.’ In other words, he would do som: 
thing respectable. It is a queer thing, 
some people’s conception of farming. 

Is it not about time people learned that 
some of the keenest brains of the world ar 
employed right here in California in the 
9 


raising of food products? 


ucts of the United States in 1900 were 


The farm prod- 


worth in round numbers $5,000,000,000. 
In 1910, they were worth $10,000,000,000. 
And in 1918, they were worth $20,000,000,- 


000. It took some three centuries for the 
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products of the United States to rise to the 
value of $5,000,000,000. The past twenty 
years, values expressed in dollars, not prod- 
Part of 


ucts, have quadrupled. this in- 


erease, indeed a large part of it, is due to 
depreciation of dollar. Nevertheless, 


there is evidence to believe that during the 


the 


next decade the products of the American 


farmer will exchange for more commodi- 


ties than ever before. Farmers of Amer- 
ica will occupy a position which they have 
not occupied since the Civil War. It is the 
coming of a new day in agriculture. I am 
not certain but that the day has arrived. 
It will be necessary in the future for agri 
edueation to itself with 


cultural square 


these new conditions. 

Hunt 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
CALIFORNIA 


Tuomas ForsytH 


UNIVERSITY OF 


IGNORANT “EDUCATED” AND 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


THE 


I 
At a time when, as never before in the 
world’s history, democracy is being almost 
universally exalted as the summum bonum 
few will 


in human government, 


have either the disposition or the boldness 


persons 
to contradict the assertion that a democ- 
which the masses lack an intelli- 
the political and 


racy in 
gent understanding of 
governmental institutions under which they 
live will not always remain a democracy. 

Such a democracy may seem destined to 
perdure; it may long masquerade in the 
trappings of democracy; nevertheless, it is 
almost certain eventually to degenerate 
into what is in essence a tyranny or an 
oligarchy. Hurrahing for democracy, even 
fighting to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, will not, in the absence of a thor- 
ough understanding of its institutions, in- 
sure the democracy of the United States 


or of any other country against a subtle 
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and searecely perceptible transmutation into 
something which in reality is far from 
being a genuine democracy. 


Indeed, in the ease of our own democ- 


racy, there are not a few who think that 


they already discern a tendency in this 


direction, It is discernible, they say, in 


our characteristic American toleration of 


inefficient, wasteful and corrupt govern- 


ment; and especially in our toleration of 
called 


in our toleration of oligarchies, euphemized 


petty tyrants, ‘* political bosses’’ 


as political ‘‘machines’’; and in our toler- 
ation of their systematic manipulations of 


institutions which we 


our governmental 
stigmatize as ‘‘bossism’’ and ‘‘machine 
rule.’’ Concerning whither this tendency 


and similar tendencies in our democracy 
will ultimately lead, opinions may differ; 
but all must agree that their underlying 
causes ought to be discovered, catalogued 
and duly appraised, so that the proper 
remedial agencies may be devised and put 
into operation. 

The effort to be and to remain a democ- 
racy, it has been truly said, constitutes the 
most important series of facts in the life 
of a democratie state. So far as our efforts 
to be and remain a democracy have as 
the 
causes and remedies for undemocratic tend- 


sumed form of attempts to assign 


encies, comparatively slight emphasis has 
been laid upon the absence of an intelligent 
and 


understanding of governmental 


political institutions on the part of the 


our 
great mass of American citizens; and to 
an even less degree has proper stress been 
laid upon the responsibility and patriotic 
obligation that rest upon our colleges and 
universities as agencies capable of con- 
tributing far more than they as a class 
have seriously attempted to contribute in 
the past toward the perpetuation of a 
genuinely democratic state. 

For many years most of us have been 
complacently thinking that, with the rapid 
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expansion of our public school system and 
the marvelous growth of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, ignorance of American 
vovernment and politics is confined almost 
exclusively to our alien immigrant popula 
tion, to our uneducated and unintelligent 
lasses. We appear to have assumed, with- 
that 


high schools and 


out much thought or investigation, 
graduates from our best 


from the colleges and universities somehow 


must have gained in the process of edu- 
‘ation sufficient information about our 


political and governmental system to pre- 


pare them fairly well to 


assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 
Presidential campaigns have come and gone 
and we have failed to attach any signifi- 
ince to the enormously expensive cam- 
paigns of education conducted by our great 
political parties. Few of us seem to have 
heen impressed by the fact that these cam- 
paigns have been directed not so much to 
the enlightenment of the newly naturalized, 
the unedueated and unintelligent as to the 
education of the educated, to the enlighten- 
nent of those whom we have supposed to 
need no enlightenment. 

Can it be that all these efforts of prac- 
tical party managers to rouse, interest and 
inform have been merely time and money 


wasted in works of supererogation? Or 


does this edueational work reflect a well- 
founded belief that an intelligent under- 


lacking 


among classes where we, in our theorizing. 


standing of political issues is 
have supposed it to exist, and where, in- 
deed, if anywhere in a democracy, it ought 
to exist ? 
II 
The period of our participation in the 


World War has witnessed new and notable 


efforts to create intelligent as well as 
emotional patriots. Suddenly we have 


come to realize something of the menace 


to our institutions in permitting thousands, 
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if not millions to live in our midst without 


intelligent conception of our political in 
stitutions or ideals or of the responsibilities 


attaching to citizenship in a democracy. 


After long neglecting this class. we have 


in the past two years wisely organi 


conducted a large amount of **‘ America 
ization’’ work in the hope of implanting 
in our immigrant population at least a 


American polit 
And thou- 


sands of that immigrant population have 


kr owledge oOo] 


r idimentary 


and ideals 


ical institutions 


helated opportunities 


responded to these 


with an eagerness 


ought to 


for political instruction 


and sense of appreciation which 


indifferent, uninformed, 


put to shame 
eynical and supercilious college and un 
versity graduates and instructors 

But the strangers within our gates by no 


means constitute the only class for whom 


there is urgent need of ‘‘ Amerieaniz 


work. To many it may be 
learn that among those who are enjoying 
the best educational advantages the coun 
try affords and who presumably are being 
equipped to become useful citizens in 
democracy there is a woeful lack of the 
most elementary knowledge concerning the 
history, organization, operations, defects 
and their possible remedies, of our Amer 
state 


ican system of government, national, 


and loeal. Not only do thousands enter 
the 
} 4 } 


deplorably ignorant of such matters, but 


and universities each 


eolleges 


is possible for most of them to leave he 


university at the end of four vears hardly 


less ignorant. 


For one to assert that not only our ‘‘self- 


classes and our high-school 


educated”’ 
and uni 


also our college 


graduates, but 
versity graduates, as a class, are grossly 
ignorant of things which are fundamental 
to enlightened democratic citizenship may 
seem an extreme statement. Yet it is 
doubtful if ten in 


eurately or with even a close approach to 


any hundred can ac 
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accuracy, describe the organization, meth- 
ods or principles of action of any single 
branch of the federal, state or municipal 
which they live and 


government under 


move and have their being as American 
citizens, and to which they look for pro- 
tection of life and property, and for the 
defense of which they may at any time be 
ealled upon to both life 
property. Still less likely is it that these 
‘‘intelligent’’ ‘educated”’ citi- 


zens can correctly describe our party sys- 


sacrifice and 


same and 
tem which furnishes the motive power and 
lubricant for our governmental machinery. 
‘‘edueated’’ it 
seems hardly fair to censure the graduates 


For this ignorance of the 


when the educational system under which 
they have grown to maturity has afforded 
them comparatively few opportunities, and 
even less often has required them, to learn 
something about governmental institutions 
and political parties. This absence of both 
opportunities and 
marily the fault of their alma maters, the 
Many of these 


signally 


requirements is pri- 


colleges and universities. 


‘*fostering mothers’’ have neg- 
lected to provide proper academic nourish- 
ment for their sons and daughters as the 


future leaders of American democracy. 


Others have been over-indulgent, and while 
providing an opportunity to grow up in the 
nurture and admonition of true democracy 
have at the same time set before them such 
an elaborate a la carte service that their 
students find it 
easily possible to graduate without having 


practically everywhere 


partaken of a single course rich in civic 


proteids. 
Even our great state-supported institu- 
tions, which should be examples unto 


others, and where, if anywhere, one might 
reasonably expect to find a consciousness 
of obligation to the state and a sincere 
attempt to meet that obligation, appear to 
be quite unconscious of any publie duty 
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to require of all their students before 


evidence of at least an ele- 


American 


rraduation 
knowledge of 
and government. 


mentary history 


to democ- 
lack of 


early instruction in fundamentals of demo- 


For such tendencies inimical 


racy as may be traceable to the 


eratic citizenship, the colleges and the uni- 


versities should be made to realize their 
full They 


their systems, rather than the immature 


share of responsibility. and 
products or victims of the system, are to 
blame for much of our lamented political 
indifferentism and the evils flowing there- 
from. As taxpayers, to put the case on no 
higher ground, we have the right to ask 
that our particular state university not 
only shall fit our sons and daughters to 
be economically self-supporting and _ re- 
munerative to the community which is pay- 
ing for their education but also shall pre- 
pare them to participate intelligently and 
helpfully in the diseussion and solution of 
the political and governmental problems 
which are constantly arising. To demand 
this is only to insist that they be given 
instruction concerning those institutions 
which constitute the framework and back 
ground of our entire social and economic 
system. As long as our children are per 
mitted to graduate from the college or the 
self-satisfied and 
officially-approved ignorance of such fun- 
ask 


they are getting all to which they or we 


university in blissful, 


damentals we may well ourselves if 


are justly entitled. 


IIT 

The explanation of this regrettable situ 
ation in our higher institutions of learn 
ing, which is by no means confined to our 
state universities, is not far to seek. It is 
to be found in part at least in the fact 
that the study of governmental institu- 
tions, especially in their practical opera- 




















tions, is of recent develop- 


comparatively 
curriculum. Gradu- 


been 


ment in the college 


ation requirements have determined 
and modified from time to time by faculties 


the great majority of whose members were 


permitted by their own alma maters to 
pass into the world as ‘‘educated’’ men 
and women, in most cases without being 
required, and in many instances without 


having had the opportunity, to take courses 
in American history, government and poli- 
tics. Such subjects, if they appeared at 
ill in the curriculum of a generation ago, 
were looked upon chiefly as ornamental 
courses, perhaps useful for future lawyers, 
essential to a liberal education. 


With such an 


altogether surprising that 


but not 
educational background, it 
is not college 
and university authorities have failed to 
appreciate the fact that while they are the 
future teachers, lawyers, 


trainers of our 


preachers, scientists, engineers and 


doctors. 
are also, although un- 
the fact, at 


the same time training the men and women 


business they 


men, 


fortunately less eonselous of 


who, if properly equipped, should consti- 
tute the class from which we may reason- 
ably expect a much higher type of political 
leadership than now is commonly found in 
national, state and municipal politics. 
The 
many self-complacencies and economic ruts; 
and it further 


war has jolted us out of a good 


will prove to have been a 


blessing to the country if it also assists 


us in sloughing off some of our scholastic 


traditionalism, if it awakens colleges and 
universities to consciousness of the fact 
that in edueation, as elsewhere, ‘‘new 
occasions teach new duties,’’ and that per- 


haps there, as elsewhere, ‘‘time makes an- 
cient good uncouth,’’ It is their patriotic 
duty to re-evaluate some of the subjects 
in the curriculum in order better to assim- 
ilate the curriculum to present-day needs 


In these times of rapid readjustment, when 
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old institutions and traditional practises 
are being challenged and re-appraised 0 

almost every hand, college and univers ty 
authorities can not much longer find just 

fication for failure to set their own houses 
in order, and frankly to acknowledge their 
obligation to the country to graduate in 
the future men and women who s 

better prepared than preceding generations 


have been for broad-minded, disinterested, 
well-balanced and progressive civit 
ship. 
1\ 
For a long time many of us have been 


attributing bad or inefficient gove 


and corrupt or tainted polities prin lly 
to political indifferentism, to t 
spread lack of interest on the part of 
‘good’’ citizens in things political and 
governmental. In so doing have we not 
been superficial in our judgment, misled 
mere Symptoms ; Does not the real tr ible 
lie deeper ? 

Genuine interest in almost any subject 


has its foundation in 


knowledge: and the 


} 


degree of one’s interest is in almost direct 


proportion to the extent of one’s informa 


tion. Most of us have 


curiosity concern 
ing many matters; few of us feel real 
interest in things about which we have 


knowledge T e Th 


quisition of that knowledge may be diffi- 


little or no definite 
cult, laborious and even distasteful at first: 
but it is pretty certain sooner or later to 
And 


eivie affairs; civic apathy, indifference to 


dispel indifference. this Is true in 


affairs political and governmental, is pre 


valent where apparently it has 


excuse for existing, because, to a 


greater 


degree than is comn only appree ated. there 
is a conscious lack of even a elear ek 
mentary knowledge of our political and 
governmental system on the part of those 


who are commonly regarded as intelli rent 


ee 


and educated. 








If, by requiring of future graduates 
evidence of at least such elementary knowl- 
edge, we may do much to exorcise the evil 
spirit of indifferentism and to that extent 
make some contribution to purer polities 
and better government, can we of the uni- 
versities with self-respect continue to insist 
upon compulsory chapel attendance, re- 
quired swimming, military drill or physical 
training, or even some of the higher mathe- 
matics, and brusquely to reject the sug- 
American 


The 


former, indeed (or perhaps), we ought to 


gestion of required courses in 


government and American history? 
require, but ought we to leave the latter 
unrequired ? 

Never has there been a time more fitting 
than the our higher institu- 
tions of learning, and their constituencies 


as well, to awake to the realization that the 


present for 


best, and not merely a negatively good, 
type of citizenship is indispensable for the 
democracy of America; that patriotism is 
a matter of the head 
heart; that the seeds of enlightened, dis- 


as well as of the 


interested and uplifting participation in 
political activity and governmental duties 
not only may be, but should be, made to 
fructify by undergraduate reading, study, 
and formal instruction; that they best can 
work or fight for their country who most 
thoroughly understand its history, its 
ideals, its institutions, their strong points 
and their weaknesses; that they best can 
prevent the perversion of democracy who 
best know the institutions and channels 
through which it functions, and the path- 
way along which American democracy has 
moved, and the pitfalls which beset its 
pathway. 
- 

Those who assent to the views here ex- 
pressed quite naturally may ask why the 
professors of political science, or govern- 


ment, or American history, do not bestir 
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themselves and persuade their colleagues 
this 
But the professors of political science and 
history can do but little to this 
Althsugh quite convinced of the 


to translate desideratum into deeds. 
hasten 
change. 
importance and desirability of requiring 
American history and government for 
graduation, they are quite averse to pro- 
their colleagues a change so 
For it that 


the adjustment of the college or university 


posing to 


radical. must be understood 
curriculum, to an extent little appreciated 
by outsiders, is based upon the principle 
that, so far as practicable and with the 
fewest possible exceptions, all departments 
must be and must remain on a footing of 
equality in the competition for student 
patronage. In other words, there is a very 


real academic doctrine of balance of 
power; and for one department to move in 
faculty or committee meeting that students 
henceforth be required to take courses in 
any department other than mathematics, 


English and foreign languages, and phys- 


ical training, is almost certain instantly 
to be received as a movement for the 


aggrandizement of the department con- 
cerned ; it is almost certain to be construed 
as an unfriendly act toward other depart- 
tending to upset the 


ments, and as 


academic balance of power. Consequently 
any professor of history or government of 
ordinary modesty and cherishing the good 
opinion of his colleagues must sit bound 
and muzzled until there shall appear a new 
academic Moses, or until there shall de 
velop a faeulty public opinion based upon 
the consciousness of a patriotic obligation 
and a ideal education 
which is superior to 
departmental jealousy, and the doctrine 
of balance of power. 

But the growth of faculty public opinion 
is, in normal times, exceedingly slow; and, 


new of a liberal 


academic traditions, 


along the lines suggested above, its devel- 
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opment seems to have been stimulated in 


so slight a degree even by the great war 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
that those who are most keenly sensible of 
the need for the prompt inauguration of 
work’’ 


and university students, are sorely tempted 


‘* Americanization among college 
to brush up their Latin and impatiently to 
exclaim, Quo usque tandem abutere, fac- 
ultas, patientia nostra? Here, indeed, lies 
one opportunity to do something worth 
while to refute the charge, sometimes well- 
founded, often ill-founded and unjust, that 
our colleges and universities are, I will not 
say reactionary and unpatriotic, but ultra- 
conservative, undemocratic and unpro- 
Moreover. unless the universities 
the 


happen that the reforming impulse will 


oressive. 


themselves assume initiative, it may 


come from outside. Some legislature, per- 
chance, or some private donor, appreciating 
the importance of university instruction in 
history, politics and government, may suc- 
cessfully impose upon some reluctant fac- 
ulty the undergraduate 
condition 
precedent to an gift, or 
Far better will it be if, instead of 


requirement of 
courses in those subjects as a 
appropriation, 
legacy. 
having to be spurred into action, our col- 
and universities will of their own 
volition take up this problem of 
of their 
great opportunity and full appreciation of 
noble the 


diffusion of that intelligent understanding 


leges 
recon- 
full realization 


struction with a 


their mission as agencies for 
of political and governmental institutions 
which is essential if democracy in America 
is to perdure. 
P, Orman Ray 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


AN EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION IN 
TEACHER TRAINING IN A SMALL 
CITY 


In providing facilities for the laboratory 
work of teacher training, those institutions 
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which attempt to offer actual contact with 
teaching experience and are located in small 
towns or cities suffer from handicaps difficult 
to overcome. The first is lack of adequate 
finance to support a training school under 
the full control of the teacher training depart 
ment. The second is the difficulty of securing 
the cooperation with the schools of the imme- 
diate locality. The third is a condition of the 
department itself—it often fails to offer such 
work as will help the schools themselves, as 
well as to help in teacher training. Too often, 


the proposition as set forth to the prospective 


cooperative school offers little or nothing t 


the school itself. Of course, 


conservatism, 


prejudice and ‘vested interests ” may be 


counted on also to prod cm plenty of oppo- 


sition to any cooperative scheme. In strug- 


gling to overcome some of these handicaps, 


had some 


ences, the outcomes of which 


the writer has interesting experi- 


may be value 
to other similarly situated 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, practis 
teaching and observation began five years ago 
In order to assure the existence of such work 


remnant of an old 


it was begun in the 
academy (preparatory school), and the obser- 
vation was done in connection with the local 
public schools. 

The staff of the academy was, for the most 


part, either unacquainted with supervision of 
practise teaching, or out of sympathy with it. 
This plan was doomed to failure. The acad- 
emy became defunct two years later, and the 
teacher-training department was glad to see 
In brief, it was a very inefficient and 
work. By the 


time that the academy became defunct, it was 


its end. 
unsatisfactory plan for the 
also assured that no further cooperation could 
be expected from the schools of the city system 
of Delaware. In fact, the crude efforts in the 
old academy actually militated against ex- 
tension into the local city schools. 

Within the county surrounding the city of 
Delaware are located twelve 


consolidated 


flourishing cen- 


tralized and rural and village 


high schools. Some of these schools were ap- 


proached with a view to cooperation, but it 


seemed impossible to make understand 


some 
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meant. Others responded. and the 
The transportation problem was 
Steam railroad, trolley lines 
automobiles used to get to the 
The situation due to the war made 


what was 
work began. 
a difficult one. 
and were 
schools. 
impossible the use of railroads and trolley 
lines, and the work was continued by using 
At the end of the second year 


of this work, twenty-five student teachers had 


automobiles 


taught in three of these schools in which it had 
been impossible to secure complete teaching 
staffs. Each student teacher averaged nearly 
seventy class periods of teaching under super 
which, in time amounted to two and 
alf hours per week per student teacher. 
continued their work at 


of student teaching 


vision 
one |} 


Thus 


slight cost and the work 


three scnools 
was provided. 

By the « it was very 
that the 


teacher-training department of 


the second year, 


apparent to the centralized schools 
work of th 
the college was beneficial to both parties—the 
Five centralized schoo! 


have the 


school and the college. 


systems made application to work 


installed in their schools. Through negotia- 


tion a rather complete plan of cooperation was 


evolved with one of these schools five miles 


city limits. This plan is now in 


the most of its details are shown 


from the 
effect and 
in the following paragraphs. 

The agreement contains certain terms which 
need definition. The expression “ supervised 
student-teacher” is used instead of “ practise 
teacher,” because such persons are closely 
supervised to help them and to protect the in- 
terests of the pupils taught, and because their 
teaching is very much more than 
that 
fact 


study far more than they teach. 


work in 
mean. 
They 


Organization 


term has come to 


“ student-teachers.” 


“practise” as 
They are in 


of content, conferences with supervisors, read- 
ing of material relevant to their work, making 
lesson plans and criticizing such plans, attend- 
ance at the class period to observe, study and 
later discuss the work done there, and making 
special observations in other schools where ex- 

constitute the 
To avoid the use 
of term “ practise-teaching” in the contract 
school authorities 


ceptional teaching is done 


major phases of their work. 


and to make clear to the 
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what was intended, the expression “ participa- 
tion in actual is employed. 
To indicate the two types of relations that the 
teachers hold to the teacher training, they are 
supervising ” 


teaching ’ 


class 


designated as “cooperating ” or “ 
teachers. That is, they constitute the essential 
link between the school and th department ol 
education, they are the cooperating factors, 


and they are the direct and immediate super- 
visors of the student-teachers. 

Two purposes, general in nature, are stated 
to aid the 


continued development as far as the college 


in the contract: First, school in its 
Second, to supply to the college 
facilities for These 
aims should be kept in view in considering the 


can do so. 
teacher training. two 
agreement. Such cooperative plans should be 
of benefit t : 
benefit to 


Until this is adopted as a working 


both parties, and if possible, of 


school. 


principle, 


greatest the cooperating 


there will be great possibilities for such co- 


om rative plans to easily disintegrate, and it is 
ethically wrong to make the matter a one-sided 
affair. 

On the part 
things are provided to assist the school: First, 
the payment of a sum of $2,140 for the cur- 
rent year, to be used by the board of education 
This enables an 


of the college, the following 


to pay salaries of teachers. 
increase of salaries amounting to about 85 per 
cent. Second, to staff the classes of pupils 
doing special work with supervised student- 
teachers, if the to employ 
salaried teachers for such positions. Third, 
nominate the teachers for the six years of the 


school is unable 


high school, selecting teachers known for their 
skill as teachers and as persons qualified to 
direct the training of Fourth, to 
provide adequate care of the school library by 
selecting one of the teachers with training for 
library Fifth, to deposit books from 
the college library in the school library for use 
Sixth, to loan to the school for 


teachers. 


work. 


in the school. 
types of apparatus 
scientific and otherwise. Seventh, to help in 


development of community meetings by pro- 


temporary use certain 


viding lectures from the college faculty at n 
cost to the 
faculty being especially designated to do suc! 
work. Eighth, to place at the disposal of the 


school, certain members of the 











taff of the 


lepartments of education and psychology to 


Ol system the services ( f the s 
in solving any special type of 


make 


and proposed reorganizations 


school 


help the 
problem that may arise, special investi- 


Ninth, 
] 


disposal of the school the use 


t place at the 
r such 
ings as may not be 
he school building. 
The school agrees to grant th 
privileges to the college: 
lents from the college to visit the school, 
ake observations in both the el 
Second. to open the c sse: of 
the six-year high 
student-teachi1 


schools. 
school to the college for 
Third, to 
a modern school transporta- 


supervised pro- 


de the 
n aut truck to the d partment of educat on 


service of 
to transport groups of students to the school 
r visits and observations. This truck is one 
f the type sold by the Wayne company and 

mmodates thirty pupils, or fifteen adults, 
ind the loads of students to be 
transported at the cost school is limited 
allow the departments of 
] 


number of 


of the 


to fifty Fourth, t 


ogy to conduct investi- 


education and psych 


gations and studies within both the element- 
ry and secondary schools with the purpose of 
educational Fifth, to 
college department of education to 
the 


is a much needed 


improving practise. 
allow the 
recommend thx made in high- 
school course of study. This 
gives excellent laboratory op- 


makes 


in the 


changes 


provision for it 


portunities to the college and it also 


possible some necessary reorganization 
urse of study in the line of economy of time 
nd expense, and elimination of the non- 
essentials. 

The contract 
hich may be designated protective provisions 
For the school, the 
may not 
ould legally impair the power of the board 
f education, make 


I study that would be 


contains certain features 
agreement stipulates that 


exercise any power that 


the college 
nor mav the college 
inges in the course of 
ut of harmony with the standards established 
by law and by the state department of public 
instruction. 

ed student-teaching to be done, it is 
shall be 


Concerning the amount of super- 
agreed 
thirty-six 


that the wvsnal standard 
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periods for each student teacher in each su 
] t taught and in any cas n which the co 
lege department of education staffs a class for 
vear, the student-teac] S } 

I nd T el se super’ I ror ‘ 
ter inless removed f neth I Tr} SS] 
to protect the class from frequent changes i 

rs and from in lent teach A 

servations 1 experimental worl t é 

nducted der regulat s wl ire est 
shed | t act f the superintendent 
tt s sand t ege di tments co! 
cerned | revent un! ssary inte! 
ruption sc] vor red e all interr tior 
to a mir 1 1 at the sar t make 


reports 1 for bot irties the r 
ment, and to e1 d d v, tl \ 
ernmental regulations of the s 


lo protect the college, it is agreed 
damages that occur to books or apparatus 
wned by the oleae yhen 1n pos — n t the 
1, are to be su 


scho 


Further, that the members of e teaching 


staff may » requ red to ti ke 
ng vhile l Service d dur ng 4 
rder to improve their efficien t é 


supervisors 


ment ar s follows: Te ers to reside if 
possible the ig v} the achool is 
located This is t vreater dt 
development of « tw life All of t 
high-school teacher t inder the cet 
eral supervis t department of 
education. T! apie el a fd 
recting the worl ti r trainir ind 
makes possible t f t for rving out 
the the ry ta + +} , s thy gn d 
de rtment. © t t rs th, ] 
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school principal, another is the librarian, and 
a third is designated as the superintendent of 
schocls and has the supervision of the ele- 
All of the high-school teach- 
ers have the rank of instructor in the college 


mentary grades. 
department of education. This helps to secure 
better qualified teachers and opens the way for 
still 
also maintain transportation service to supple- 


greater cooperation. The college must 
ment that provided by the school, and will use 


a smaller autotruck. Teachers, supervisors, 
members of the college departments, and stu- 
will be transported by this 
will be known as the 


Demonstration School of 


dent-teachers 
The 


Township 


means. school 


Brown 
Ohio Wesleyan 

It is worth while to note what is happening 
to this school 
First, the salaries of the teachers are mate- 


University. 


under this cooperative plan. 
rially increased, thus making possible the em- 
ployment of teachers with much better quali- 
those the 


The table below gives data 


fications than who have been in 
school previously. 
showing the changes: 


Former Salaries: 


Two teachers at $600 
One teacher at $640 
One teacher at $1,200 (maximum). 


(maximum), 
(maximum), 


Present Salaries: 
Two teachers at $1,000 (minimum), 
One teacher at $1,000 (minimum), 
One teacher at $1,500 (minimum). 


Second, teachers with more training and ex- 
perience are secured for the school. Two of 
the present staff hold master’s degrees, one 
One of the pre- 


vious staff had had several years of teaching 


from Columbia University. 


The average experience of the 
One has 


experience. 
new staff is about fourteen years. 
taught two years in a department of educa- 
Third, increased li- 
brary facilities are provided. A collection of 
about five hundred high-school text-books is 
placed at the service of the school, as well as 


Fourth, increased facili- 


tion of a small college. 


other general books. 
ties for the teaching of science become a 
Fifth, the subjects of home economics 
and agriculture are being expanded and given 
Sixth, the members 


reality. 


their deserved emphasis. 
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of the teaching staff are on the qui vive to do 
excellent work, knowing that they are to be 
Seventh, the 


teachers are actually at work during the sum- 


under visitation at any time. 
mer vacation organizing their work and ma- 
Eighth, these 


same teachers are required to attend a Satur- 


king plans for efficient teaching. 


day class in high-school methods during thé 
school and their 


training while in service. 


they continue 
Ninth, 
obtain the services of a clinical and experi- 


year, thus 


the schools 


mental psychologist, and the services of the 
staff of the department of education. Tenth, 
community meetings are secured at very slight 
expense to the schools. Eleventh, the gradual 
and progressive reorganization of the course 
of study is provided. Twelfth, the legal status 
is preserved by the agreement and this serves 
as means of protection in case adverse criti- 
cism should arise. 

The advantages and disadvantages to th 
departments of education and psychology ar 
First, is the effect on 
the courses in special methods now given by 
members of the staff of the 
By action of the 
college authorities, the supervisors will become 


also worthy of notice. 
instructors not 
department of education. 


4 


instructors in methods when their periods of 
teaching in the school 
been reduced enough to admit of this being 


demonstration hav 
Thus a very troublesome problem wil 
well it will 


Second. 


done. 


have a solution—how be solved 


remains yet to be seen. laboratory 
facilities are provided for both department 
concerned, for group work and for individual 


Third, high- 


school teachers, junior high-school teachers, 


experimentation. prospective 
and teachers of music, art and physical edu 
eation, will have the opportunity to study a 
curriculum and organization as it 
develops. Problems of methods, of adminis- 
tration, sanitation, heating, lighting, etc., can 
be studied under first-class conditions. Fourth, 
increasingly better facilities are provided for 
It will 
be possible to introduce desirable elements of 
the Wisconsin plan, and to observe teaching 
by teachers who understand to some extent the 
problems involved in supervision of student- 
teaching, and what is meant by demonstration 


school 


observation and demonstration work. 
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teaching. Fifth, it will give the staff of the 
department of education 2 constant possibility 
of up 


proving them. 


checking their own courses and im- 
To be in contact with actual 
school-room conditions, with the management 
f a school system with its varied problems 
nstantly at hand, with supervision problems 
will be 


compelled to make their work have a vitality 


present every day, such instructors 
not possessed when there is no direct contact 
ith actual school conditions. 
This particular cooperative scheme has two 
nportant disadvantages at present. One can 
vercome entirely, and the other is not such 
serious handicap as to make the cooperative 
n too difficult to carry out. First, the staff 
In an- 
Second, the 
distance the school is located from the college 
hve miles 


supervising teachers is too small. 
ther year this ean be remedied. 


makes the transportation of stu- 
difficult matter. The 

nly method that can be used is automobile 
transportation. At present, the school is pro- 
ded Ford truck equipped with ea 
Wayne body capable of hauling thirty pupils. 
This will be utilized. 


dents and teachers a 


with a 


The college will provide 
similar method, but a smaller vehicle. 
The time consumed in making one trip to the 
to minutes. 
This is no greater than the loss of time in 


use 


school is eighteen twenty-two 
many cities where cooperative plans are in 
operation. After considering the various fea- 
involved, the writer judges that the 
ficiency of the department of education will 
be doubled, and the efficiency of the school will 

trebled. 

College departments of education wrestling 
with the problems of supervised student-teach- 


ires 


, 


ng may find some suggestions which are help- 
il in this one plan. 


‘ 


For such purpose it is 
submitted by the chairman of the Committee 
n Practise Teaching of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education. A. R. Meap 
Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
DELAWARE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS IN HAWAII 


At the invitation of the Hawaiian authori- 
ties, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
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eation, Dr. 


Philander P. Claxton, has select: 


three men to conduct a three-mon 
f the Haw 1llan 


Frank fk 


of the school svstem v 


investigators 


| hese 


are Dr. 
Bunker, head of the city schools division of 
the federal bureau, to act as chairman; Dr 
Parke R. Kolbe, president of the Municipal 
University, Akron, Ohio, and Dr. W. W 
Kemp, head of the department of education 
in the University of California. This con 
mittee planned to leave San Francisco on 
October 5, on the transport Sherman Near 
the end of the three months Mr. Claxton 
himself expects to join the committee in 
Honolulu to assist in its conclusions 
The Christien Science Monitor calle att 

tion to the fact that since about fifty per 
cent. of the population of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is Japanese, it is ant ipated that this 
factor will enter largely into the consider 


ations of the surveying educators It also has 
Japanese popu 
the 


that 


noted that th 
the islands is 


been recently 


lation in increasing, while 


native Hawaiian number 


is de reasing : 


allowed to 


their own schools and in their own | 


the Japanese have been conduct 


anguage; 
that teachers from Japan have awarded 


the San 


heen 


the legal right to enter the islands by 


Francisco Court of Appeals, and that at 
tempts to enact Americanization bills in the 
Hawaiian government have met with defeat 


evidently because the J apanes did not desire 


such enactments. Further since Professor 


Vaughan MacCaughey, superintendent of 
public instruction in Hawaii, has voiced his 
hope that the 


industrial 


three problems, namely rural, 


and universal education, shall 
henceforth receive intelligent attention, it is 
felt that the committee, ith the 
best modern ideals and requirements for con 


structive education, should be 


nversant w 


able to render 
invaluable aid along those lines. 
the 


Rural edu- 
eation is understood to b major need in 


the islands. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF STATE 
AND FEDERAL AGENTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE WEST 
CENTRAL REGION 
At the conference held at Denver, Colorado, 


the following resolutions were passed 
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1. That conferences such as this are most hel; 
ful and desirable and we respectfully recommend 
that the federal board continue the policy of hold 





this 


ing regional conferences of 
















2. That we commend the plan of a conference 
which shall consist of both general and sectional 
meetings and which shall provide for ample tin 
for general discussions 

That we approve the plan of holding the 
conference in May in order that there may be a 
discussion of problems preceding the close of one 
fiscal year and the opening of another. 

+. That we commend the wise selection of topies 
for discussion and express a desire that the pro 
gram for the conference be left entire ly in th 
hands of representatives of the federal board. 

I’ tl members of the conference would 













be materially benefitted by typewritten copies 

stenographie reports of the conference and that 
we recommend that at future conferences a sté 
nographer be employed to make such reports and 





that the expense for such a stenographer be met 





by assessment upon state representatives attending 


the 





conference. 







6. That we endorse and urge federal legislation 
looking to 

(a) Ample support for the development and ad 
ministration of vocational home economics educa 





tion 





b) Ample support and provision for comme! 
the of the 








education under administration 





for vocational education. 
for 


tion of persons crippled in industry, and that the 





federal board 





and support the rehabilita 





¢) Provision 







administration of this work be placed in the hands 





the federal board for voeational education. 

7. That 
lation which shall put the support and administra 
tion of 
a permanent basis and provide for its growth 
the 
within 


of 





we endorse and recommend state legis- 






several states 





vocational education in the 





on 





ad 
the 


1 for a in 





permanency 
staff 


and expansion an 





ministrative and 





supervisory 





states. 

That 
undertaken to investigate the needs and possibili 
of of 
who have entered or will enter wage-earning occu 
pations, and that and 
enlargement of the work on the part of the federal 
effort looking to the 
the of 






recommend the work now being 





5. we 







ties vocational education gifts and women 







we urge the continuance 







more earnest 


of 


board and a 





establishment such education on part 





the state boards. 
That we urge a careful and comprehensive 





Q 


study of the general industrial school in order that 
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through 







such school 


s 


a 


desirable 


torn 


1 of 


and industrial education may be made possible t 
the smaller towns of this and other agricultura 
sections, 

10. That we commend the efforts being made t 
promote vocational education for mining occupa 
tions and recommend that this work be vigorous! 
prosecuted, 

ll. That we earnestly recommend a plan for 
part-time education for employees in railroa 
shops, and urge such unselfish cooperation uy: 
the part of agencies, federal, state and private, as 
s necessary to provide for such part-time educa 
tion 

12. That we heartily endorse the policy of pla 

g the work in vocational home economics y 
home-making isis rather than upon a sch 


13. Whereas, so many < 


rion 


adequate 


earnestly 


this 


enter 


reyion 


uy on 
vocational 
recommen< 


enact | 


1 that 


roper 


providing for compulsory 


and cont 


EDUCATIONAL WORK AT THE 


ie continuation 


Sé 


of sue 


rol 


‘-hools 


wage-earning 


schools. 


STANDARDS 


if the youth of this r 
occupations with 
or citizenship education, w 
each of the states 
and eflicient legislatio 
attendance upon pal 
and proper support 
BUREAU OF 
14 of th 


Higher Educational Circular No. 


Bureau of Education, contains 
work conducted at 


Ther 


the advanced educational 
Bureau of Standards since 


the 


ali 


19% 


ms. 


account 


is specific authorization in law for the mail 


tenance of such work in the government d 


partmel 
ized 
of the 
their 


have been given every year in 


by 


formal 


its. 
a 
staff 


group 


who 


of 
were 


academic 


younger 


anxious t 


training. 


mem 


} 
D 


The work was originally organ 


the 


» contin 


Cours 


physics, math 


matics, chemistry and allied subjects of t 


same general nature as the graduate co 


u 


r 


in the same subjects at our better universiti 


Two three-year cycles of courses in phys 


and in 


backbone of 


courses 


pe rt d. 


mathematics, 


the 


are given 


work. 


each 


respective ly, 


As 


year 


many 


as ca 


form 


+} 


additio1 


be 


n 


This arrangement makes it possi 


for a student to secure his doctorate in 


year’s 
drawn from other institutions as well as fr 


the staff of the bureau. 


university 


residence. 


Instructors 


The Carnegie I 








é 
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Johns Hopkins 


frequently. 


University have 
drawn on Last Pro- 
r J. S. Ames, of Johns Hopkins, who was 
acted 
The 


supervision of a 


tution and 


heen vear 
work for the bureau, 


the 


g consulting 


is director of educational work. 


work is under the general 
whom are appointed by the 


In- 


have 


mittee, four of 
lirector and two elected by the 
out at the 


doctoral] 


students. 


carried bureau 


estigations 


ently been used as theses. In 


ll seventeen men have rece ived credit for work 
it the bureau in obtaining the doctorate. 


universities which have granted the 


ctorates, and the number of degrees ar 


rk, 1; George Washington, 1; Harvard, 3; 
hns Hopkins, 4; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, 2; Princeton, 1; Yale, 1. It 
s stated that all who are familiar with th 


rk agree that it has been an important 


tor in developing the staff of the 


nd in 


bureau, 


maintaining « sprit de corps. 


GIFT FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION 

John D 

Educa- 
n Board for use in improving medical edu- 

ation in the United States brings his phil- 


Tue gift of $20,000,000 which 


ockefeller has made to the General 


nthropie gifts up to $350,000,000. 

This latest donation to the General Edu- 
vation Board Mr. Rockefeller 
He has given approximately $60,- 


The an- 


the latest gift came simply 


is not the first 
is made. 
000,000 to this organization alone. 
nouncement of 
from a statement from the General Education 
Board which read: 
The 


gift from 


General Edueation Board announces the 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller of $20,000,000, 
the income to be currently used, and the entire 
principal to be distributed within fifty years for 
the improvement of medical education in the 


United States. 


Dr. Abraham 


Flexner, Secretary of the board, said that no 


According to a press report 
details as to the use of the fund can be given 
until after the the 
December, when of distribution 
will be decided. 


meeting of board in 
the method 
As the gift does not specify 
any particular institution to be helped, or any 
conditions other than those mentioned in the 
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announcement, the board 
t to improve the 


best 
inte nt,” adds d 


schools worthy of 
Dr. Flex: er, 
ed the 


country, and 


equipmen 


of their production.” 
of medic: 
oubtedly 
board before distribution 
taken up. 
Of the $350.000.000 


} 


has given, the 
made to the 
has received a * $150,000,000. The Gen 
Education B: 
Mr. Rockefeller 


Other recent donatior MAY heen S°0_000_000 


eral vas founded by 


RB0_ 000.000 


fered last 


Baptist C 


mnvention 


succeeded in £8 000 000 


raising 


1] 


itself. This offer is still 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. CHESTER A tl 

vears in charge 

at Th Li 


has been electe 


BuckKNer, for 


educat 


Kansas at Lawrence, 


the 


University of 
will be 
Service. 

Mr. H. C 


ent of schools 


director of Bureau 


JouHnson, former): 
ut Decorah, Iowa, 
D. and Ogden, Utah, has been 
superintendency of the San 
schools. 

Frank KetcuumM, of 
been chosen by Governor Hardir 
ber of the state board « 
Mr. Eicher, deceas “dd. 

AFTER 
Feiring Williams will return 


? 
lege, 


an absence of three 

Teachers Col 
fall as asso 
ciate professor of physical education From 
1911 to 1914 Dr. Williams had been instructor, 
and from 1914 to 1916 assistant professor of 


Columbia University, this 


physical education at Teachers College. In 
1916 he went to the University of Cinei inati 


as professor of hygiene and physical educa- 
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tion and remained there until 
was called into military service. 


Mr. D. J. 


professor of vocational education in the Un 


MacDonaLp has been appointed 


versity of Cincinnati. 
Miss Estner Gatewoop, Ph.D., graduate of 


Ohio State University, has been appointed in 


structor in philosophy and_ education 


Randolph-Macon College. 

A new department, to be 
partment of religio 
Morningsid 


Baldwin hi I n elec 


formed at 
fessor O. B. 


the department. 


ted head ot 


Dr. Georce F. 
of English at the 


Reynoups, formerly professor 
Montana State 


department 


University, 
f English at 


the University of Indiana, has been appointed 


and recently in the 


English in th 


head of 
University of Colorado. 


the department of 


Proressor Haroitp S. Merriam has been ap 

% . . , " 

pointed head of the English 
Montana State 
George R. Coffman, who has resigned to go t 
College, Walter Ames, 


who at one time was principal of the Valier, 


dk partment at 
University, to succeed Dr 


Grinnell Iowa. Ray 
Mont., high school, has been app inted assist 
ant professor of education. 

G. A. for fourteen years superin- 
te ndent of Cret Ne b.. 


the close of the past year and will retire from 


GREGORY, 
resigned at 


schools, 


school work. Superintendent Gregory has 
been active as teacher and superintendent in 


He was 


inspector. 


the Nebraska schools for many years. 
for six years normal training 

A. L. 
North Dakota, but for the last eighteen 
months with the National Red Cross, succeeds 
E. R. Edwards as state inspector of high 


schools. 


SHAFER, superintendent at Carring- 


ton, 


PreEsipENT Frep E. Smirn, of the State 
School of Science at Wahpeton, N. D., has 
accepted the position of state high-school in- 
spector of South Dakota. 

Miss Euna ArrasmitH, formerly principal 
of Osborne (Kansas) High School, has been 
appointed high school supervisor in the State 
Department of Education. 
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1918 when he 
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Leon O. Situ, director of research for the 


Omaha Board of Education, has been pro- 
moted to the assistant Supe rint ndency. 

Wm. F. 
Bluffs, lowa, High 
the board of directors of the 
Association, has 


principal of the Sioux City 


SHIRLEY, principal of the Council 


School and a member of 


lowa State 
been appointed 
high school. He 
Mr. G. W 


Teachers’ 
is succeeded at Council Bluffs by 
Korn. 
Proressor J. R. Grant, 
director of 
of Arkansas, 


if education and 


School, University 
to Arkansas after spending the 
Columbia University. 

A. Watts, formerly 
Martins 
several months during the past year in Franc 


the capacity of Y. MC. A. 


ccepted a position with the General Chen 


superint ndent of 


Schools, Ohio, who spent 


Ferry 
secretary, has 


ical Company of Claymont, Delaware. 


Lucas, professor 
Californ 


university 


Dr. WittiaM PALMER 
pediatrics in the 
Hospital, chief of the work of the 
or children, has been appointed Chevalier 


Honor. M. Andr 
Minister in : 


University of 


the French Legion of 


Tardieu, French charge of | 


government’s American affairs, sent word t 
Dr. Lucas of the honor earned by his work i 
France during the war. 

WASHBURN, 
Vassar Ci 


address of wh 


Proressor MarGcaret FL Loy 


the department of psychology of 
lege, gave the convocation 
the subject was “ The inefficiently intellectu 
person.” 

THE eleventh year of the Harrisonburg, V 
State Normal School opened on September 24 
with several changes in the faculty. Julia: 
Ashby Burruss, A.B., A.M., president of t! 
school since its founding in 1909, resigned 
accept the presidency of the Virginia Pol; 
technic Institute, and Duk 
A.B., A. M., takes his place. Duke 
was formerly head of the department of educa 
tion at the State Normal School at Farmvill 


Samuel Page 


President 


Va., and for several years has been supervisor 
of high schools for Virginia. Walter J. Gif 
ford, A.M., Ph.D., formerly of Wooster Un 
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versity, and also of Goucher College, Balti One hundred and twenty 
is head of the department of education; the various chapters of PI 
Henry A. Converse, A.B., Ph.D., is registrar throughout the country atte 
nd part-time instructor; Miss Sarah M. Wil ational eouncil at ¢ 
M.A., for nine years at Drexel Institute, 
kklyn, is supervisor of practise teaching 
instructor in home economics; Conrad T 
A.B., A.M., instructor , 


in 
Miss Katherine Antl 


Lut 


more, 


umbridgy 


ape Girardeau, 
Miss Grace 


Hall, 


lagement, fi 


director 


institutional maz 


rned from overseas where she 
nfora hospital unit Thi 


mnrs 
lh 


ly raised its requirem entrance, 


of college work with 


degree of B.S. 


s vear 


e preparatory year. Thi was 
first awarded last June to a class numbering 
The department of home 


even. 


economics is 
rranged to meet 


requirements 


the 
this is the only normal 


Smith-Hughes Act; 


ol in the state empowered to issue degrees 
— 
ler tl 


nis act. 


first week In 
‘1 Y ) ‘ . aa known as Amer 
Tue Arkansas School Commission, created ®2OWn as Amer! 
Assembly, consisting of 
member selected from each state-w 


the last General 


zation and appointed by the governor, 
purpose 


ide or sentiment in 


for Tectness and appropriat 
of studying 


educational condi — 
ns recommending a program for educational 
development, working in connecti 


ite Board of 


ur people 


lish and not 


- particularly will th 
m with the °* p ee 
. : vee ° ‘ ate rinciples arn 
St Education. The commission 
» - 1) _ , oint committees and n 
mmposed of the following members: T. ¢ . 
McRae, Prescott, for Arkansas Bankers’ Ass 


celebration. 
ation; Dr. G. L. 


.al 


Sands, Charleston, for Ar 
isas Farmers’ Union; A. A. Hill, of Little 
R ck, for State Federation of Labor; Dr. Mor- 
gan Smith, Little Rock, for Arkansas Medical : 

ciety; Mrs. C. L. Moore, Jr., Osceola, for tions to mark the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; Wallace 
lownsend, Little Rock 


Hunter Con.ece, Nev 
as Normal ( 


known 
fiftieth 


oLllege 
annive rsary 
be historic exhibits 


Net | 


eV 
Tut joint conven 
Teachers Association 


ciation of S 


for Arkansas Bar As 
ition; C. A. Berry, of Huttig, for Arkansas 
Press Association; J. G. Rossman, Stuttgart, 
State Teachers’ Association; H. S. Spivey, 
Little Rock, Arkansaw 


r 
I 


Massachusetts 
to be held 

Travelers; Garland and 15. 
Broughton, Hot Springs, for County Superin- TH 
tends of Schools. 


1! 
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grade school-teachers, for the school year 
which starts this month. The Anaconda 
superintendent’s salary has been raised $240 


a year. The school boards of Helena and 


Jutte also have increased the salaries of the 
teache rs. 
WASHINGTON AND Lee University, Lexing- 


ton, Va., has raised the salaries of members of 
the faculty 


the change 


an average of $400 each, to meet 
in the cost of living. 
the late Willi 


treasurer of the City of 


the will of 
Irvine, a former 
Philadelphia, the University of Pennsylvania 
The 
university comes into possession of this fund 
through the death of Miss Mary Irvine on 
September 17. It is understood that th: 
building of an 


THROUGH 


is to receive a gift of nearly $750,000. 


money will be devoted to the 


auditorium. 


CotumMBIA UNtversity will receive $1,220,- 
344, and 
quests from the estate of General Horace W. 
will 


The net estate, most of which is bequeathed 


Jarnard College $1.420.000 in be 


Carpentier, whose has been probated. 


to public and educational institutions, is 


valued at $3,377,627. 
Presbyterian Hospital of New York, $200,000; 
the Sloan Hospital New York, $80,000; Tni- 
of California the Pacific Theo- 
Berkeley, Calif., $100,000 


Ala., 


Other bequests are the 


versity and 


logical Seminary, 


each; Tuskegee Institute, $30.000. 


Provost Mack.LeM has announced that work 
on the new Trinity College buildings, which 
are to be erected in Queen’s Park near the 
University of Toronto, will begin early in the 
spring. the 
Trinity College will be reproduced in the new 
will 


Familiar features of original 


lantern tower 


The lecture halls, 


structure and a similar 
crown the main entrance. 
residences and chapel, according to the plans, 
are arranged around two quadrangles, and the 
architecture on the whole will suggest that of 


old European ecclesiastical edifices. 


A art of $25,000 is announced from Mrs. 
John C. Fennell, Kansas City, for the purpose 
of establishing the Charles B. Fennell fund 
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at Yale University in memory of her son, a 
graduate of the class of 1911 Sheffield Sci- 
entific School. The fund is to be used for a 
scholarship from Kansas City, Mo., to be filled 
City Yak 
witl 
‘ity 


on nomination of the Kansas 
Alumni after 
the donor and the principals of Kansas ¢ 
character, 


Association consultation 


high schools. scholarship, personal- 


ity and promise of usefulness being all taker 


The 


annually in 


recelve 


tuitior 


incumbents shall 
addition to their 


into account. 


$600 


charges and fees which shall be the first 
charge against the fund’s income. They may 
retain the scholarship if their work continues 
satisfactory during their four undergraduat 
years, either in the College or Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, any surplus income being 
available for the purchase by the University 


Library of books in Modern European History. 


Tue School of Librarianship recently insti 
tuted by the University of London at Uni- 
versity College, October 
1. It will be formally opened by the director 
and principal librarian of the British Museum 
The director 


The follow- 


began its work on 


Sir F. G. Kenyon, on October 8. 
of the school is Dr. E. A. Baker. 
ing appointments to the staff of the scho 

Bibliography, Mr. Arundell 
Esdaile (British Library); cat 

loguing and library routine, Mr. W. R. B 
Prideaux (Reform Club Library); classifica 
tion, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydo1 
Publie Libraries); public library law, Mr. H 
West Fovargue (hon. solicitor, Library Asso 
Mr. B. M 


Sci 


have been made: 
Museum 


organization, 
Library of Political 
Chambers 


ciation); library 
Headicar (British 
ence); literary history, Dr. R. W. 
(University College Library); literary history 
and book selection, Dr. E. A. Baker; paleog- 
raphy and archives, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
F.S.A. (Public Record Office); and assistant 
to the director, Mr. L. F. Newcombe. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A PERTINENT SALARY CONSIDERATION 
Some months ago I took my life in my owt 
hands long enough to read to the faculty of a 
teachers’ college a paper which had as its aim 
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that the in- 


and 


the establishing of the thesis 


creasing tendency to men women 
the 


[The word “nominal” in application to teach- 


pay 


teachers same nominal wage is wrong. 


ers’ salaries may suggest to idea 
suite different from that suggests to 
e economist.) As I anticipated, all the 
men of the faculty, to put it mildly, pro- 
But he who keeps 


1") } 


days is likely 


many an 


which it 


unced me reactionary. 


s feet on terra firma these 
pigeonholed as reactionary. 

Into my loneliness resulting from my daring 

ere came recently from the Bureau of Edu- 

tion a bulletin entitled “ Education in Great 


[reland.” 


contains summaries of the re- 


“itain and Among other interest- 


things it 


rts of two commissions appointed by the 


British government “ to inquire into the prin- 


ples which should determine the construction 


the scales of salaries” for teachers in the 


ois of 
lementary teachers the bulletin says: 


England. Speaking of the salaries 


committee was unable to accept the prin 
of equal pay for men and women, partly be 
a scale of salaries adequate for women is 
ler present circumstances inadequate for men, 

vartly because it is essential ) t 


attrac 


and 


iin suitable men in the profession. 


commission relative to 


the 
i0ols of England is partially summarized as 


the 


teachers in 


Che report of 
salaries of secondary 
J 


f V7 

lOWS : 

In dealing with the question of equal pay for 
th sexes, for which justification may be found 
y some in the requirement of similar qualifica 


ons and efficiency from both men and women 


teachers ..., the commission is of the 


that 


Opinion 


there must be differentiation of scales on 


isis of sex. At present ‘‘a salary that will at- 
tract a woman will not necessarily attract a man 

similar qualifications.’’ Since salaries must be 
sufficiently high to attract and retain the services 
of qualified teachers, the fact must be taken into 
that openings in 
mmeree and industry, and in the professional 


consideration there are more 
ind publie services for men than for women, that 
8 a general rule men are likely to give longer 
service, and that, while the prospect for marriage 
may be the same for both sexes marriage for the 
man implies the assumption of new financial re- 
The considers that 


sponsibilities. commission 
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‘‘under present economic and s 
principle of equality of pay 
would lead to the one being ur 
overpaid.’’ It is accordingly sug 
should be 


; 


stages for 


salary approximately 
men 
‘nces In pose 


+ 


atus should 


4 


1 
t these 


1918 


higher institutions hav 

some men in thi 

pendents and ther: 
nadir RAE 


but this fact 


the generalization that a n 
teach in higher institutio1 
pendent 

majority of women 


Much has 


and women 


been 


is sufficient 
be dk ts rmined 
instead of the nominal wag 
policy 
and to 
nomically unsound 
Nothing but superficial, ha 
baked thinking does. 

It is at 
the number of dollars received, 
port. It 
buy, that has significance 
that the 


living necessitates an 


of paying the same nominal wage to 
men women is sociologically and eco 

Sentiment even does né 
argue for it. 


ones clear that the nom 


is the real wage wha 


arguing greatly 
ur salaries 


increase 


We are certainly considering the fact that our 
wage has been 
has not. If 


into account the 


Our nominal 
take 


it should be con- 


real reduced 


wage teachers as a group 


real wage, 


sidered by administrators in the apportioning 


of budgets in higher institutions. 


The real 


wage of two persons whose nominal wage is 
differ put it 
the teacher whose salary is $1,500 


the same may materially. To 


concretely : 
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and has two or three dependents to support re- 
celves teacher whose 
salary is $1,500 but has no depends nts. Thes 
The stand- 


a smaller salary than the 


two teachers are not equally paid. 


ard of living of the second can be, and usually 
is, higher than that of the first. One has 
greater means for further self-improvement. 


When school 
with 


closes one probably has the 
money out of town: the 
other This difference in 


any scientific apportionment of salaries would 


which to get 
certainly has not 


making the real wage more 


When you attempt to equal- 


ize rewards by equalizing nominal wages, you 


be oblite rate d by 


ne arly the same. 


render them unequal. 
One that is is fre- 


Why 
not depend- 


objection interposed 
quently put in the 
penalize those teachers who have 


Not at all. The 


form of a query: 


others have? 


ents because 

reasoning indicated by this interrogation is 
fallacious. The rebuttal is: Why penalize 
men for having families? This is exactly 
what the equal nominal wage does. It raises 
a que stion of sociology which I shal] not 


pursue further than to say that the sociologist 
a somewhat fundamental 


so fundamental that 


considers the family 
social institution. It is 
society can not afford to have men and women 
themselves by assuming 


unduly handicap 


family relations. 
A method which is employed to show the 
weakness of the argument is reductio ad 


absurdum. It is argued that if the prineipl 
should be recognized in the apportionment of 
the salaries of teachers, it must be recognized 


elsewhere, that before it would be safe to 


barber’s chair for a shave, it 
ask the barber how 
If he has several, the charge 
Reductio ad 


instance as it 


climb into a 


would be well to many 


children he has. 
might be higher. absurdum is 


not as simple in this might 


seem. Such reasoning is a fine specimen of 


bad logic. 
and the fallacy involved is the fallacy of the 


It is reasoning based on analogy, 


false analogy. There is no biennial budget 
to be apportioned among the barbers of the 
town. The analogy breaks down at several 
other points. The same is true if we take as 


examples butchers, bakers, lawyers, merchants, 
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or plumbers. But in applying the principle to 
the faculty of an institution there is nothing 
but The 
problem of paying fifty two 


mathematics. 
for 


involved elementary 
instructors 
years with an appropriation of $240,000 does 
not become especially involved. There is the 
cloth and there is the pattern. 

The one item of the life insurance which 
men having families feel it necessary to carry 
is enough to give force to the argument. The 
a family is obligated to make the 
One 


man with 


future of three, five, or six secure. with- 
out dependents must make secure the futur 


of one, and in ease of death, none. 
Some say let the problem solve itself by 
into remu- 


men to be foreed more 


To one who believes that the 


allowing 
nerative work. 
further feminizing of the teaching forces of 
America is a consummation to be desired this 
solution would be simple and effective. 
Water W. 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


PARKER 


QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS’ STRIKES 


RECENT events appear to have convinced 
the public that the right to strike can not lk 
coneeded to policemen. For somewhat differ 
ent reasons the same restriction is likely t 
be laid 
gruous the public may find the ideas of teac!] 
ing and striking, it is a fact that the teaching 
craft was probably the first to secure a formal 


The priv 


upon teachers. Yet, however incon 


recognition of its right to strike. 
ilege of cessatio claimed by and allowed to th 
old universities was really the recognition 
the justice of these corporations going 
strike: and history makes it clear how effect 
ively this weapon was used. In those old days 
universities were really guilds of teachers, so 
that teachers’ strikes can claim whatever 
justification comes from high antiquity. Yet 
the publie is right in its present disapprov 
of the use of the strike weapon by teachers 
The relation teacher and a 
is not comparable with that between a sho 
maker and leather; it is a moral relation. A 
teachers’ strike is not a mere matter of ec 


between a pup 
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a teacher could strike with 

sy a conscience as most lighthearted 
/f miners. When the baker or the railway- 
an strikes he merely stops work. No doubt 
other work too, the 
out from himself in 
But 


nomics; if it were, 
the 


people's and 


stops 


r widening circles. when a teacher 


not merely work, he undoes 


strikes he stops 
the work he 


chances of doing good 


not 


has already done, and ruins his 
We 
for 


work in future. 


point too 
g make 
llent case, after the Kruger manner, for the 
the 


strikes. 


must press this closely, 


nious persons could out an ex- 
material damage done 
Yet the publie is right 
that a strike of 


is offence 


well as 


‘ral, as 
rdinary 


the main in its belief 


t more heino against 


eachers is a 
strike of miners. To be 
hold that the 


them 


ciety than is a 


sure, some teachers education 


them 


ob- 


pupils 


ithorities who starve and force 


strike in self-defence must share the 
uy of the moral degeneration of the 
This 

the 


is of 


true, 
The 


essence 


vitably results may be 
not 
that 
the bargain made by every on 
The 
verything he can to improve 
the suffer in 
When nothing but the strike is left, 
the call for 
the status of striker and that of martyr the 


at ine 
teachers. 
the 
who enters 


exonerate 


it does 
uth is self-sacrifice 
profession. teacher is entitled to do 
his position, so 
mg as pupils do not conse- 


menee. 
there comes sacrifice. Between 
teacher has no choice. 
Against this austere decision the profession 
iy well protest; but while in the last resort 
ere is no escape from the martyr’s crown, 
» is much to be done before matters reach 
that pass. There is first of all what may be 
illed the strike, the strike 
against entering the profession at all. This 


is at present in full operation, and is pro- 


anticipatory 


ducing a salutary effect by its significant sta- 
tistics of a failing supply. Authorities are 
‘inning to see that if people are to be in- 
duced to become teachers, better terms must 
be afforded them. 

tual strike is to be found in the boycott. 
The teacher must tools” in the 
manner of the the 
effect upon the pupils would be lamentable, 


A closer approach to the 


not “down 


ordinary striker, since 
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but there is nothing t 


refusing to accept an eng 


authority that declines 
Th 
being, 


its full 
that m 


terms. method of thi 


yr 
very eTiect 


ind is 
power it has t 
ilder form of striking 
the ordinary 


asks for and 


sen te d Dv 


ployee 3 refused 


r some advantag ous 


conditions of service; he is 


‘ , 
Chere has 


gives up his pos 
the word strike ha 
yet a strike hi: 

less effective beca 
one. So long is thing 
in order, there 
The 
usual notice of 


the school. n oveott 


and the m 


teacher is 


secures 


al d the 


leaves 
no successor appears, irents 
children must have matters explained to ther 

a difficult task if 


their side. In any case, 


the tes 


wners 
_ ] . } 
violence, no unseemly 


those to whom the children 
look for an example. 


The 


1 
scneme 


immed 
] 
would inquiry 


public into the merits of the case. 


teachers have a good case, as at the prese 
moment they undoubtedly have, public opinion 
and will be 


justice to them 


will be on their side, 


enough to secure 


has been more significant 


than the desire 


treat the 


*} 
strike 


large to servic 


same 


generously. 
shown 


when these are mperat 


pressed. It has tted that at this 


moment the police ion has had no sooth- 
it has left be 


the 


ing effect on the teach 3. nee 
hind it a glaring 
values society attaches 
to young policemer 

to seize upon suc! 
them as mea! 

merits 


appreciation of the needs and 


The crude strike 


proper 


ot teachers. must give way 
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to a reasoned refusal to work under conditions 

that can be shown to be unfair to the teachers, 

and therefore disadvantageous for the pupils. 
The Times Educational Supplement. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE AND PRO 
FESSOR KIRKPATRICK 

THE following correspondence has passed be- 

Arthur O. L 

Johns Hopkins University and president of the 


tween Professor vejoy, of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
President P. P. Womer, of Washburn 
College: 
Dear Dr. 
fit to publish 
Professor G. W. 


and 


Womer: I 


in the Topeka newspapers a letter to 


learn that you have seen 


Rutherford, containing certain 


strictures upon his decision to withdraw his ae 


ceptance of the professorship of history and po 


litical science in Washburn College, on grounds of 


professional ethics. As I am one of those whom 


Mr. Rutherford consulted before taking this step, 


and as I heartily approve it, I feel constrained 


to attempt to make clear to you why any teacher 


1? 


who respects himself and his ealling and is loyal 


to sound standards of professional conduct, would 


be likely to follow the course which Mr. Rutherford 
Such an 


because 


seems the 
intimate that Professor 
full knowledge of the 
In this you evidently fail to 
Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick’s dismissal—the procedure following therein, 
But 


an apprehension of this obvious distinction is es- 


has followed. attempt more 
necessary 

Rutherford 
facts of the 


distinguish between the manner of 


you 
acted without 


case. 


and the grounds, or alleged grounds, of it. 


sential to any understanding of the position of 
this 


The facts as to the grounds or causes of 


the Association of University Professors in 
matter. 
the dismissal are in part still subject to inquiry; 
and the association’s committee will endeavor to 
ascertain and report them as accurately and ju- 
But the facts as to the man- 


ner of the dismissal are, for the most part, vir- 


dicially as possible. 


tually matters of public record, and are both in- 
disputable and undisputed. 

No further inquiry, I take it can alter the fact 
that a teacher of full professorial rank in the col- 
lege, against whose moral character and teaching 
efficiency no charges had been made, was dismissed, 
after many years of service, without specific 
charges, without notice that the question of his 
dismissal was to come before the board of trustees, 


without a hearing or any opportunity to reply to 
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allegations made concerning him before the board, 
and without any careful or judicial inquiry by 
the board itself into the truth of those allegations. 
Nor can any further inquiry after the fact that, 
even after the impropriety and injustice of such 
procedure was pointed out to the board, and after 
that Dr. Kirkpatrick 
under oath certain allegations which had influenced 


it was informed denied 


the board in its action, the board persistently re- 
fused to make provisions for a judicial determina 
tion of the facts, or to provide for a hearing of 
Dr. Kirkpatrick ’s case before any body other than 
which him un 


the one had already condemned 


heard. Finally, no further inquiry can alter th 


fact that a faculty committee with advisory pow 
ers in relation to questions of dismissals, etc., had 
already been created; that the creation of this 
committee had been approved by the board at the 
meeting at which Dr. 


very g Kirkpatrick was dis 


missed; and that, nevertheless, the decision to dis 


miss was made final, without any consultation 
with this body representing the faculty—in viola 
tion of what nearly all of the faculty who testify 
represent as a definite assurance given them by 
you. 

A college in which such procedure is followed is 
which teachers possess no substanti 


one in al saf 


guards against injustice—no assurance that their 
livelihood may not be suddenly taken from then 
itations lhe 


or their personal or professional rem 


gravely injured, in consequence of the prejudic: 
or caprice of individuals, or upon the basis of 
secret and uninvestigated charges, to which they 


have no opportunity to reply. In such an institu 
tion, also, arbitrary and improper restrictions upon 
the freedom of inquiry, of teaching, or of lawf 

civie action of professors may be maintained in 
such a way that it is impossible for either the 
teaching profession or the public to know precisely 
what those restrictions are. 

Such an institution may pretty confidently ex 
pect that teachers of good professorial standing 
will be exceedingly reluctant to enter its service 
and, indeed, that very few will do so who are abi 
to obtain employment anywhere else. Considera 
tions of ordinary prudence and good sense, and 
still more, a sense of obligation to their profession, 
and to the educational interests which depend upon 
the maintenance of conditions favorable to r 
sonable freedom of teaching in our colleges, w 
inevitably cause the better sort of teachers to avoid 
an institution in which the sort of procedure that 
I have above outlined is possible. This, as I have 


already taken the liberty of pointing out to you, 
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is, from the point of view of those interested in 
the welfare of Washburn College, one of the grav 
est features of the situation. I must add that 
teachers, as well as the public, naturally judge 
men or institutions by their practise in the present, 
rather than by their professions for the future; 
and that, consequently, the only way in which 
Washburn College can convincingly show the pro 
fession and the public that it adheres to proper 
standards of fair dealing in these matters, is by 
assuring Dr. Kirkpatrick an open hearing, upon 
specific charges or complaints, before some un 
biased and genuinely judicial body—with a prom- 
ise of his reinstatement if the result of the hearing 
should be favorable to him. 

Of the facts as to the procedure followed in the 
ease of Dr. Kirkpatrick, Professor Rutherford was 
apparently not fully informed by you, when he 
was invited to become Dr. Kirkpatrick’s successor. 
It is not, therefore, surprising—that upon learning 
all of the above mentioned circumstances, he 
found himself constrained to withdraw his accept 
ance. You will be gratified to know that the good 
wishes for Mr. Rutherford’s future which you 
courteously expressed at the end of your letter, 
have not been disappointed; and that he has al- 
ready been elected to a desirable position else 
where. 

Since your letter to Mr. Rutherford was given 
to the press, I am under the necessity of following 
the same course in the case of this letter. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ArTHUR O, LOVEJOY 


Dear Professor Lovejoy: Replying to your letter 
of September 13, please permit me to call your at 
tention to the fact that my action in giving to 
the Topeka newspapers a copy of my letter to 
Professor G. W. Rutherford was prompted by the 
fact that Mr. Rutherford’s letter withdrawing his 
acceptance of the professorship of history and po- 
litical science in Washburn College was sent to 
this city and published in the Topeka papers 
nearly a week before it reached me. Either you 
have not been informed of this fact, or you have 
forgotten the old maxim that ‘‘what is sauce for 
the goose is also sauce for the gander.’’ 

It seems to me highly proper, also, that I should 
eall your attention to your persistent tendency, so 
strikingly illustrated by this letter, to ignore cer- 
tain fundamental facts connected with Professor 
Kirkpatrick ’s removal, in regard to which you have 
been fully informed. For example, you have been 
repeatedly informed that the said professor was 
dismissed from Washburn College because he was 
a ‘‘vexel’’ or in other words a ‘‘trouble maker’’ 
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that the question of his dismissal had been acuti 
for a considerable period, and he was well aware of 
it; that after his dismissal a hearing before the en 
tire board of trustees was offered him, with a ful! 
opportunity of replying to allegations concerning 
him. And, finally, it has been repeatedly pointed 
out to you that the faculty advisory committee is 
advisory only to the president, that it places no 
restriction whatever upon the board, that the 
initiative in dismissing Professor Kirkpatrick was 
taken, not by the president, but by the board, and, 
furthermore, that said committee did not begin to 


function until September 8, three months after 


Professor Kirkpatrick’s dismissal. 

Permit me also to point out to you that the 
clear implication of your letter that all teachers 
of good professional standing subscribe to the 
principles of the Association of University Pro 
fessors is a position that hundreds of good teach 
ers will resent. You are doubtless aware that in a 
recent report by the American College Association, 
in which Washburn College is a member, many of 
the aims for which your association stands are 
roundly criticized. I am sure that hundreds of 
high-minded teachers will sympathize with the 
principles which are recognized in this report, 
rather than those which your association is trying 
to further. 

All things considered, therefore, your manifest 
unfairness in sanctioning Rutherford’s publication 
of his letter to me and censuring me for publish 
ing my letter to him; your persistent ignoring of 
well attested facts, and your sweeping criticism of 
all teachers who do not stand with the Association 
of University Professors it seems to me that your 
position is very weak even to the point of being 
pathetic. 

The fact that you have published your letter to 
me makes it necessary for me to also publish this 
letter. 

Very truly yours, 
P, P. WoMER 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ INTELLIGENCE 
RATINGS ACCORDING TO THE ARMY 
ALPHA TEST 
In May, 1919, the Alpha Test was given to 
the high-school students at Rockford, IL, 
Madison, Wis., and Sioux City, Iowa, by Dr. 
Sylvester, Chief Psychological Examiner at 
Camp Grant and Harrison Allen Dobbs, one 
of the assistant examiners there. The results 
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were tabulated and placed in their present TABLE II 

form by Mr. Madsen and Mrs. R. H. Sylvester, —_pistridution of Scores in Army Alpha Test in 
during the summer session of 1919, at the Terms of Percentage for the Combined 
State University of Iowa. They are presented Classes of Three High Schools and 

here in raw form for the use of others who for Two Infantry Regiments 

have applied Alpha to high schools, and for 

comparison with the results from the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, published in this journal, Renta tea 
May 3, 1919. Senior girls 


TABLE | Junior boys 38.5 42.5 17.8 
Scores of Three High Schools (Madison, Rockford Junior girls ‘ 27.5 9 18.9 
and Sioux City) in the Army Group Test Sophomore boys , 3 26.9 5.5 
Alpha by Sex and by Class Sophomore girls. 2.5 37.8 4.6 
Freshman boys. ¢ 42.9 10.5 
Freshman girls 4.9 32.3 48.1 14.3 A 


Army score 3.é 5, 13.5 21.5 22.0 22.0) 10.0 


Senior 


TABLE III 


Comparison of Median Scores of High-school Stu 
dents, University Undergraduates and Uni- 
versity Post-graduates. In the 
Army Alpha Test 


Uni- Uni 
versity versit 
Under Post 
Gradu- Grad 

ates ates 


Madi- Rock- Sioux 
son ford City 


Senior boys ... 130.0 129.3 140.8 159.0 
Senior girls : . 9.8 134.7 147.0 
Whole class 21.2 123.8 137.6 

Junior boys y 24.6 136.2 147.0 
Junior girls 21.4 112.2 128.0 143.0 
Whole class . . 22.4 119.7 130.: 155.( 
Sophomore boys 4, 108.7 125.5 150.0 
Sophomore girls 4 104 118.7 140.0 
Whole class 9.7 107.0 122.1 156. 
Freshman boys 100.0 94.1 111.6 149.0 
Freshman girls 93.0 89.8 105.0 136.0 
Whole class 96.0 94.0 107.4 150.1 
All boys 114.4 110.3 123.5 

All girls 109.3, 105.4 120.0 

Boys and girls 111.5 107.7 121.1 


The tables and charts show that each class 
| 9 2 g : 39 += has a better score than the class immediately 
70-176) 8} 4 ‘ ‘ below it. Thus it will be seen from Table II. 
ae i and Chart I. that the sophomore boys receiv: 
185-189 2) “4 2 about twice as many A’s as the freshmen boys 
100-194 “ and the junior boys about twice as many A’s 
195-190 as the sophomore boys. The gain by the 
200-204 ee J 


164 
5-169 
170-174 


ee Heo) I TO, A RN, ala: ae seniors over the juniors is not quite so great. 
Tot als 242334 442 583 1591393 486 549 674/21023693 But although somewhat decreasing, there is a 
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-onsistent gain in score by each class over the equal in me ntal ability to 
one immediately below it. den in the same class. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the therefore not a guarantee 
‘auses of differences between classes in this No doubt selection or elimination 
test. Although it is a test for literates in the nts of poorest native ability for high-sch 
army, success in it does not depend so much work is an important factor in the 

education as on native ability. The fact between classes. This conclusion 
that the more advanced classes did better than ened by comparisons between scores 
the lower classes might seem to indicate that ‘las in literature, arts and scx 
mere maturity is a factor. Yet many of the University of Illinois and of post-craduat 
highest scores were made by young students, students in the ime institution Charts IL. 
II. and III. show clearly the superi 
advanced classes over le advanced 
Again, comparing 
school and university 


made by two * ty} 


S| 
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Junior Senior aw 
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CuartT I 


; Cuart II 
Distribution of Scores in the Army Alpha Test 


Showing Median Seores by Class and 
Army Group Test Alpha in the High-s 


of Madison, Rockford and Sioux City 


by Class and by Sex of the High-school Students 
of Madison, Rockford and Sioux City and of Two 
Infantry Regiments. ee 
ue as ate A. and 8. Classes of the University of 
Black means a score of od 135-212 Black Col Ind 
White means a score of pale or 105-134 ee Seen mee ee 
Diagonal shading bse or 75-104 
Vertical shadin aaa or 45-74 ‘ , . 
ibe pas the fact that selection is an important factor 
Squared shading PoC es or 25-44 ; , rae. 

Double diagonal shading iva Sa or 15-24 vecomes still stronger. this connection it 
Reverse diagonal shading ......D — or 0-15 should be remembered that the army is itself 


a select group mentally as well as physically 
often in the lower classes. A student who was as compared with the general population. 
old for his class never made an unusual score. Comparing the army score with the scores 
Pearson’s coefficient of correlation for 485 made by high-school students (Table II. and 
freshmen from the Rockford High School is Chart I.) it will be seen that only about 25 

1) 


negative (—.29). Thus it appears that the per cent. of the arm vell as the high 
older students in this freshmen class are not 1 ScHOOL AND Society, 
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school students. Thus nearly all the high- 
school students received a score of C (plus) or 
more, while only 24.5 per cent. of the army 
men received C (plus) or more. The present 
study therefore shows that according to Alpha, 
high school and university students are a very 
highly selected group mentally. It indicates 
that in the general population there is not 
“equality ” so far as mental capacity is con- 
cerned. 

One is also tempted to speculate concern- 
From Chart 
I., it appears that in each class the girls re- 
one half to thirds as 
This conclusion is sup- 


ing the sex differences indicated. 


ceive only from two 
many A’s as the boys. 
ported by Table III., showing the median 
scores of high-school boys and girls and under 


graduate classes. Chart II. shows graphically 


| a 
- 4 





Cuart ITI 


Thiré Year 


Test 
Madison, 


Median Scores in 
Alpha in the High-school Classes of 
Rockford, Sioux City; the L. A. and 8. 
the University of Illinois, and the Post-graduate 


Classes of the University of Mlinois. 


Showing Army Group 


Classes of 


the median scores attained by each class and 
sex in the high school and in the under- 
graduate classes. At the University of IIli- 
nois an attempt was made to determine 
whether the tests were better adapted to males 
than to females but no reason could be found 
why this should be true. However, even 
though, for some reason these tests should be 
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better adapted to males than to females, that 
in itself would indicate that in some things 
males are superior to females. 

In comparing the results for the different 
high schools, it was found that the students 
of Madison and Rockford scored quite nearly 
alike in the tests. The students of Sioux City 
scored decidedly higher than the other two 
high schools. This was true for each class 
and for the boys and girls separately. Since 
the conditions under which the tests 
given were identical, it is difficult to deter- 
should rank higher 
There does not 


were 


mine why Sioux City 
than the other two schools. 
appear to be any marked difference in the type 
of population of these cities. It was thought 
that age might be a factor and so a com- 
parison of the different schools was made. 
This shows that the average age for Rockford 
and Madison was nearly the same and that 
the average for Sioux City was somewhat 
higher but not enough higher to account fully 
for the attained. Table IV. 


which follows, gives the ages. 


higher score 


TABLE IV 


Showing the Average Ages by Sex and by Class in 
the Madison, Rockford and Sioux City High 
Schools of the Students Taking the 
Army Alpha Test 


Boys 


17.3 17.5 
16.6| 16.6 16.4 
16.0}15.8 15.3 
14.8/14.8 14.5 


16.6 17.6 17.61 
16.8 16.6, 16.6 16.6 16.61 
16.6'16.0 15.6/15.5 15.71 
14.9 14.9'14.6 14.9 14.5)1 


Senior 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


7 
6 
5 


A 
3 

2 
4 


4 
The data here submitted suggest other 
interesting lines of speculation, but this paper 
has only the modest purpose of making public 
the result. So the solution of these various 
problems will be left to some one who may 
have accumulated more extensive data from 
Alpha, or until some of the tests designed 
directly for high school and college students 
have made their contribution. 
I. N. Mapsen, 


R. H. Sy.vester 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 





